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The  waves  come  on  with  an  oily  sweep,  but  plunge  with  a 

thunderous  blow, 
Like  a  big  drum  banged  by  a  sturdy  hand,  certain,  and  full,  and 

slow, 
And  Westward  from  the  Drum  Wave  Island  the  evening  sky's 

aglow. 

The  deep  sea  heaves  from  the  distant  line,  livid,  and  cold,  and 

gray. 
The  rocks  that  strove  to  resist  its  course  are  beaten  and  whelmed 

in  spray. 
And    the    shore   where  once  the  rice-fields  ended  bewails  the 

coming  sway. 

The  glory  fades  from  the  Western  sky,  stirred  by   a  parting 

wind, 
The   light   deserts   these   dull  dim   hills ; — what  is    there    left 

behind  ? 
Darkness,  and  dreary  changelessness,  and  mournfulness  resigned. 

The    sky   and   the    sea   are   blotted    out,    they  fade   in  a  mist 

of  tears. 
For   a   rain-cloud  meets  the   dying   day,   and  his  tale  in   pity 

hears. 
And  the  Warrior  of  the  South 's  Pagoda  ^  stealthily  disappears. 

The  waves  fall  down  with  a  roaring  crash,  though  they  rose  on  a 

soundless  flow. 
For  Chhan  Be^  in  Kolongsu^  feels  tlie  Sea's  severest  blow, 
Booms  out  like  a  drum  to  a  skilful  hand,  measured,  and  deep, 

and  slow. 


(i)  Chinese  : — Lam  Tai  Bu,  a  tall  hill  S.E.  of  Amoy. 

(2)  Literally  *End  of  the  Fields.' 

(3)  Literally  'Drum  Wave  Island.' 


THE     *  CHINA     hand; 

(Returning  Eastward). 


There's  the  hooter  screaming  out  its  warning  loud, 

There's  the  smoke  ascending  from  our  funnels  high, 
There's  a  din  of  voices  from  that  noisy  crowd, 

Fills  all  the  air  with  echoes  of '  Good-bye'; 

I  cannot  think  how  anyone  can  cry, 
When  all  these  signs  our  quick  departure  prove, 

What  need  of  tearful  face  or  woful  sigh  ? 

We  are  moving,  we  are  moving,  still  we  move  ! 

There  are  people  standing  near  with  faces  bowed. 
There  are  women  weeping  low,  I  wonder  why  ? 

There  are  men  whose  looks  are  sad,  depressed  and  cowed, 
Good  heavens  !     Strong  indeed  must  be  the  tie, 
You'd  think  they  were  of  other  race  than  I 

Who,  as  the  shore  fades,  more  and  more  approve, 
For  signs  of  gathering  speed  I  can  descry. 
We  are  moving,  we  are  moving,  still  we  move  ! 

It's  a  dear  old  land  ;  of  course  that  is  allowed. 

But  other  lands  across  these  billows  lie. 
And,  though  of  the  old  mother  one  is  proud. 

Her  offspring,  sure,  are  quite  well  worth  a  try  ; 

The  screw  throbs,  and  the  seas  are  racing  by. 
The  rollers  heave,  the  big  ship  rides  above. 

Away  to  warmer  climes  and  brighter  sky 

We  are  moving,  we  are  moving,  still  we  move  ! 

ENVOI. 

The  old  sensations  fade,  old  voices  die, 

I  am  winning  to  a  newer,  gayer  love. 
For  the  distance  lessens  ever  as  we  fly 

We  are  moving,  we  are  moving,  still  we  move  ! 


There's  a  dance  going  on,  not  this  side  of  the  deck, 

And  I  sit  in  the  shadow  alone. 
Though,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  not  at  all  do  I  reck 

Of  the  stray  sitters-out  who  are  gone. 
The  music  still  comes  to  my  ears  as  I  sit. 

Though  the  dancers  are  hid  from  my  view, 

I  hear  the  faint  sound  of  their  laughter  and  wit. 

And — I'm  writing  a  letter  to  you. 

The  boats  that  are  hung  just  in  front  of  my  seat 

Permit  me  a  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
And  she  stirs  in  my  breast  all  the  memory  sweet 

Of  that  wonderful  evening  in  June 
When  we  strayed  out  so  bitterly,  you,  love,  and  I 

Till  that  grandest  of  moments  was  come. 
And  she  still  sheds  a  silvery  path  from  the  sky 
On  the  waters,  to  you,  love,  and  home  ! 

I  hear  the  dull  throb  from  the  engine-room's  heart 

That  tells  me  we  ceaselessly  move. 
For  the  best  of  all  lovers  are  ever  to  part 

From  the  best  of  all  girls  that  they  love  ; 
And  the  sound  is  a  sign  that  the  heart  is  to  beat 

Resistlessly,  faithful  and  true  ; 
So,  to  fill  up  the  time  when  my  darling  I  greet, 
I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you. 


A  blazing  sun,  a  cloudless  sky, 
And,  in  the  valley,  here  and  there, 

A  scanty  tract  of  fruitful  ground, 

A  shattered  pillar  on  a  mound, 

A  straggling  hedge,  a  stunted  tree. 

Dull  rock-strewn  hills,  and  whitened  graves, 
And,  far  below,  the  sea. 

Flundreds  of  roofs  display  the  town 
From  which  no  towers  or  spires  arise. 

Rows  upon  rows  of  tilted  eaves 

That  nothing  lightens  or  relieves. 
Dark  filthy  streets  that  shun  the  sky 

Where  crowded  shops  hold  tawdry  sway 
And  thousands  live  and  die. 


Beyond,  the  busy  harbour.     Here 
Smoke  rises,  and  a  ceaseless  din. 

For  everywhere  some  great  ship  lies 

Filling  or  filled  with  merchandise. 
Yet  only  rests  a  briefest  space  ; 

Aside  two  cruisers  silent  glower. 

The  watch-dogs  of  the  place. 

Strange  contrast  this  of  meeting  worlds, 
Of  deep  and  unawakened  sleep 

With  busy  wakefulness.     The  East 

Spread  out,  a  rich  and  noble  feast 
Where  all  adventurers  may  call. 

Yet  she  has  myriad  patient  sons, — 
What  lies  behind  it  all } 


In  my  garden,  heaps  and  heaps  of  flowers, 

Red  and  blue  and  purple,  white  and  pink, 
Never  heed  the  sunshine,  never  fade  or  shrink. 

Never  droop  or  wither  all  the  burning  hours  ; 

In  my  China  garden  there's  no  need  of  showers  ! 

In  my  garden  all  the  leaves  are  greener, 

Fresher  than  the  old  land's  meadows  steeped  in  rain  ; 

None  falls  here,  but  our  splendour  does  not  wane. 
Is  it  that  this  breeze  is  liffht  and  that  is  keener  ? 

o 

By  my  China  garden  the  old  seems  meaner. 

Right  before  my  view  the  blue  sea  glitters 

And,  beyond  the  sea,  the  white  graves  climb. 
Clear  ship-bells  mark  the  passing  time. 

High  above  my  head  a  sea-gull  flitters  ; 

In  my  China  garden  a  swarm  of  insects  twitters. 

In  my  garden  butterflies  wander 

On  errant  wing,  huge  to  stranger's  view, 
Black,  yellow,  red,  the  long  day  through  ; 

One  day  of  life,  and  all  to  squander. 

That's  my  China  garden,  and  you — live  yonder  ! 


A  white  grave,  across  the  valley  gazing 

To  the  distant  blue  of  the  sea, 
On  a  rock-strewn  hill,  in  a  silence  dead,  amazing, 

Though  it  spoke  to  me. 

Some  fragrant  bushes  about  the  head-stone  cluster 

And  their  gay  fresh  flowers  unfold. 
Like  a  funeral-wreath  for  the  deep-cut  signs  that  muster 

Still  a  trace  of  gold. 

Some  curving  eaves  in  that  narrow  silent  valley 

Show  that  Life's  below  me  still. 
And  up  here  is  Death  ;  for  the  old  king  keeps  his  tally 

On  this  grave-yard  hill. 

A  rare  sound, — a  plover  passes  moaning. 

And,  its  words  of  sorrow  said. 
The  wind  on  this  strange  wild  hill  now  falls  to  groaning 

For  the  unwept  dead  ! 


THE      LAND      OF      TEA.  lo 


There  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky 
And  the  wind  has  ceased  to  sigh, 
But  there  is  no  ring  of  laughter,  no  sound  of  mirth  and  glee 
After  toil  the  soul  relieving  ; 
But  there's  a  Quiet,  unbelieving, 
Like  a  speechless,  hopeless  grieving 
In  the  land  of  Tea. 

On  the  high,  bare  hills 
Something  whispers,  something  thrills, 
Like  some  one  word,  haply  uttered,  that  stirs  a  memory. 
But  the  solemn  gray  mist  hovers 
And  that  gentle  murmur  covers, 
For  hill  and  mist  are  lovers 

In  the  land  of  Tea. 

Then  the  golden  glories  fly, 
And  the  tired  day  must  die. 
And  its  life-blood  wells  out  crimson  on  Western  sky  and  sea, 
With  a  last  long  gasp  it  shivers. 
As  the  wind  its  farewell  quivers, 
And  to-night  the  rule  delivers 

In  the  land  of  Tea. 

In  the  still  deep  dark 
There  are  voices  calling,  hark  ! 
Of  innumerable  years,  gone  before  we  came  to  be, 
Of  the  dead  souls  that  endeavour 
From  their  sad  graves  here  to  sever 
And  the  silent  vague  '  For  Ever,' 
In  the  land  of  Tea. 


BUDDHA'S   FOOT  AT   SOAN   PIN   GIAM 
II 

"  The  Temple  on  the  side  or  the  hill  has  a  beautiful  view." 


Up  the  crumbled  steps  above  the  Temple, 
Looking  down  on  the  courts  below, 

By  the  massive  rocks  that  have  stood  the  shocks 
Of  centuries  of  the  winds  that  blow. 

On  the  smooth-worn  top  of  a  giant  boulder 
There's  the  trace  still  seen  of  a  spot  once  trod 

By  the  foot  of  him  whom  this  country  dim 
Looks  upon  as  a  Lord  and  God. — 

"When  Buddha  stood  and  gazed  before  him, 

He  saw  extended  the  fairest  scene 
And  he  blessed  the  place  with  this  clear-seen  trace 

That  in  such  a  pleasaunce  a  god  had  been. 

So  this  loved  home  of  the  Living  Goddess 

Whose  *  mercy  lasts  through  a  thousand  years,' 

Since  tvvo  such  powers  have  loved  its  bov/ers, 
Has  no  more  longings  and  no  more  fears. 

Its  heights  look  down  on  the  Tiger's  dwelling 
And,  'neath  the  Tiger,  the  White  Deer's  shrine, 
And  its  tall  fir  trees,  swayed  in  the  breeze. 

Still  guard  a  place  that  is  all  divine. 

Beyond — the  sea,  and  beyond — the  mainland, 
To  the  water's  margin  the  hills  slope  down, 

And  the  graves  are  here,  and  the  graves  are  there. 
And  the  Wind  and  Water  are  all  their  own  ; 


BUDDHA'S   FOOT  AT   SO  AN   PIN   GIAM  ^^ 

{continued) 


And  the  blessings  rest  on  the  Hill-side  Temple, 
Ten  thousand  years,  as  the  sages  say, 

For  it  guards  the  sign  of  its  lord  divine 
As  fresh  and  clear  as  upon  the  day, 

That  he  gazed  far  over  the  plain  beneath  him 
To  the  hills  beyond  with  their  tender  blue, 

And  the  Western  home  where  he  used  to  roam 
All  faded  out  in  this  *  fairest  view.' 


(7)  Soan  pin  -;^\k\Q.  =  the  Hill-side  Temple  or  the  Temple  of  Ten 
thousand  years  on  Amoy  Island  ,•  on  the  rocks  above  which  is 
a  mark  called  Buddha^  Foot. 


13  POLITENESS. 


Tan  Ah  Lim  was  a  Chinaman  simple 
"Who  flourished  and  lived  in  Amoy, 

On  each  of  his  cheeks  was  a  dimple, 
His  face  was  expressive  of  joy, 

He  smoked  a  queer  pipe  like  the  branch  of  a  tree 

And  his  days  were  as  happy  as  happy  can  be. 

He  was  really  a  splendid  old  sinner 

With  quite  a  clean  (outermost)  coat. 

He'd  have  passed  at  a  Kensington  dinner 
Except — for  his  clearing  his  throat ! 

From  behind  he  appeared  like  an  overgrown  sack 

And  a  glossy  long  pigtail  hung  down  on  his  back. 

One  day,  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 

Ah  Lim  took  his  second-best  fan 
Which,  with  the  long  pigtail  together. 

Are  protection  enough  for  a  Man 
From  the  rays  of  the  sun,  though  a  Foreigner  would 
Be  sure  to  get  sunstroke — and  all  for  his  good ! 

Ah  Lim  went  to  call  on  another, 

A  mandarin,  quite  of  the  best. 
Who  lived  with  his  father  and  mother 

And  a  household  of  fifty  at  least 
All  mixed  up  together  in  one  little  house 
With  all  sorts  of  beasts  from  a  pig  to  a  mouse  ! 


POLITENESS. 

(continued)  ^ 


His  friend  met  Ah  Lim  in  the  garden 
And  conducted  him  up  to  the  door, 

Then  each  kept  on  begging  for  pardon, 
Since  one  must  go  first,  to  be  sure. 

And  a  Chinaman,  here  I  am  sure  I  am  right, 

Is  nothing  at  all  if  he  isn't  polite. 

So  Lim,  after  plenty  of  pressure, 

Sat  down  and  began  to  enquire. 

*  And  how  is  the  Household's  Chief  Treasure  ?' 

(  By  which  he  referred  to  the  sire). 
And  his  friend  in  a  moment  replied  with  a  thrill 

*  I'm  ashamed  to  confess,  the  House-Parent  is  ill !' 

Next  the  visitor  asked  for  the  mother. 

And  it  seemed  the  *  House-Mistress '  was  well, 
And  the  '  much-to-be-honoured  Chief  Brother ' 

Was  gone  to  Malacca  to  dv/ell ; 
But  when  he  next  asked  for  the  '  Thousands  of  Gold ' 
It  appeared  his  friend's  daughter  had  lately  been  sold  ! 

Then  Lim,  with  a  view  to  alliance, 

Next  asked  for  the  sons  of  his  friend — 

*  And  how  are  your  glorious  scions, 

(To  whom  Heaven  everything  send).^' 
But  the  other  replied,  quite  according  to  rules, 
'  My  two  little  Puppies  are  nothing  but  fools !' 


POLITENESS. 
^  {continued.) 


Next  the  other  in  turn,  said  each  greeting 
Like  a  man  of  politeness  and  worth, 

And  asked  (when  he'd  iinished  repeating) 
Lim's  age,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 

But  the  latter,  it  seemed,  was  disgracefully  young 

And  was  born  in  that  *  vilest  of  places' — Emng. 

Then  they  chatted  with  great  animation 
Their  subject  being  Dollars  and  Cash, 

*Twas  a  talk  that  befitted  their  station 
And  all  other  matters  are  trash ; 

Then  tea  was  brought  in  and  Lim  wanted  to  go, 

But  he  wasn't  allowed  for  an  hour  or  so  ! 

For,  whenever  he  made  to  be  going. 

His  friend  pushed  him  down  in  his  seat, 
Every  sort  of  attention  bestowing 

As  in  China  is  proper  and  meet ; 
But  at  last  he  went  oiF,  after  stopping  to  dine 
On  bad  eggs,  and  bird's-nests,  and  tepid  rice-wine  ! 


THE   COOLIE.  1 6 


Round  his  head  his  hair  is  coiled 
In  a  coarse  cloth  turban-wise, 

His  dress  is  ragged  and  badly  soiled 
And  bloodshot  are  his  eyes. 

His  jacket,  open,  displays  his  chest 
A  full  deep  copper-brown — 

This  *  yellow,  pig-tailed  Chinaman' 
Of  Nursery  renown. 

He  wouldn't  answer  a  call  of  *  John,' 

He  eats  no  dogs  or  mice. 
The  best  of  the  food  he  lives  upon 

Is  rice,  and  always  rice  ; 
He  doesn't  *sawy '  the  pigeon-talk 

That  we  always  thought  was  due 
From  every  pig-tailed  Chinaman 

Of  brightest  yellow  hue ! 

He  is  not  child-like,  he  is  not  bland. 
He  wears  no  guileless  smile. 

And,  if  we  really  could  understand. 
His  words  are  often  vile  ; 

But  he  works  all  right,  and  he  carries  loads 
That  would  break  a  dray-horse  down— 

This  Chinaman  *with  the  almond-eyes' 
Of  Nursery  renown. 


With  face  of  peacefullest  joy 

The  Boy  reclines  on  his  bed, 
And  draws  sweet  dreams  from  his  Opium  Pipe 
While  the  Master  yells  overhead. — 

*  Lai,  lai,  lai  ! ' 

He  dreams  of  a  happy  land, 

A  land  of  pilfer  and  squeeze. 
Where  Boys  may  slumber  the  whole  day  long 
Nor  heed  such  calls  as  these — 

*  Lai,  lai,  lai  ! ' 

In  that  dear,  dreamy  spot. 

The  Boy  *  can  do  no  wrong,' 
He  lies  or  steals  and  it  can't  be  proved, 
'  That  thing  me  no  belong,' 
( Lie  !  lie  !  lie  !  ) 

And  his  master's  house  is  his. 

And  all  his  family  sleep 
In  a  *  foreign  lodging'  and  pay  no  rent 

Nor  any  cash  for  keep. 

(Lai!    lai!    lai!) 

Where  is  that  visional  land  ? 

It  strikes  the  wandering  mind 
That  its  best  parallel  lies  where'er 

Comes,  wafted  upon  the  wind, 
*Lai!    lai!    lai!' 

*Tis  only  our  old  Cathay 

Of  which  such  things  can  be  said. 
But — the  Master  smashes  the  Opium  Pipe 

And  the  boy  shrieks,  leaping  from  bed, 
*Lai!    lai!    lai!' 


THE    PRIEST.  1 8 


In  the  old  temple  on  the  hill-top  seen, 

By  rocks  surrounded  and  by  bushes  green, 

My  life  is  spent. — Long  days  of  no  avail  : 

When  morning  'gins  his  course  in  garments  gray 

I  wake  from  sleep,  and,  with  the  sunlight  gay 
I  pass  the  long-drawn  moments  of  the  day, 
Oh,  the  endless  tale ! 

"What  use  is  it  for  the  long-dead  to  pray  ? 

Awhile  they  sleep,  and  then  must  needs  away, 
After  a  short  sweet  rest  they  must  prevail 

O'er  that  grim  Death  that  only  luUs  to  sleep  ; 
Lost  for  awhile,  they'll  leave  their  slumbers  deep, 

The  long  watch  is  for  us,  the  priests,  to  keep, — 
Oh,  the  endless  tale  ! 

Happy  to  rest  awhile,  one  labour  done. 

Then  rise  again  another  course  to  run. 

Again  to  live,  again  succeed  or  fail  : 

The  poor  man  to  be  rich,  the  great  man  smallj 

The  weak  man  to  be  strong,  the  lord  a  thrall, 
Another  cypher  joins  the  sum  of  all 
In  the  endless  tale. 

This  is  a  hope  to  lighten  our  dull  days. 

Another  lease  of  life  ! — And  so  we  praise 

Him,  who  vouchsafed  the  mystery  to  unveil. 
Even  a  priest  must  come  one  day  to  Die, 

The  flesh-pot  lover  !  —  as  the  public  cry, 

May  it  be  their's  in  turn  this  life  to  try 
In  the  endless  tale  ! 


"I   have  heard  of  men   using  the  doctrines   of  our   great   land  to   change 
Barbarians,   but   I     have   never  yet   heard  of  any   being   changed   by 
Barbarians." — Mencius,  III.,  Pari  I.     §4. 


Sway,  scholar,  sway,  the  streets  to-day 

Are  dry  at  least  if  not  sweet-scented, 
So  take  your  slow  and  lordly  way 

Where  drains  are  not  as  yet  invented  ; 
With  pigtail  that  so  glossy  swings 

A  pendulum  towards  your  ankles, 
With  gown  and  fan  and  other  things — 

Your  whole  appearance  in  one  rankles. 

Strut,  scholar,  strut,  you're  nothing  but 

The  true  result  of  all  your  learning. 
You  merely  tread  a  deep  old  rut 

Life's  cleaner,  newer  highway  spurning. 
While  foreigners  around  you  vie, 

Barbarians  !  for  your  wealth  contentious, 
You  merely  gaze  with  sneering  eye 

And  blast  them  with  a  text  from  Mencius  ! 

Sneer,  scholar,  sneer  ;  the  time  is  near 

When  some  one  else  will  take  the  rudder 
Which  you,  who  hold  the  Classics  dear, 

Can  man  about  as  well  as  Buddha  ! 
Confucius'  books  and  nothing  else, 

With  laws  as  out-of-date  as  pillions, 
May  do  for  those  who  live  in  cells 

But  cannot  rule  four  hundred  millions  1 


THE   SCHOLAR. 

{continued^ 


20 


Weep,  scholar,  weep  ;  a  cleaner  sweep 

Than  ever  was  within  your  dwellings 
May  make  your  portly  form  to  leap, 

And  turn  your  haughty  words  to  yellings  ; 
Time,  swifter  than  your  army,  flies, 

And  soon  the  Russian,  Jap  or  Aryan 
May  demonstrate  that  Mencius  lies 

When  you  are  *  changed '  by  the  Barbarian  ! 


21  THE    GRIFFIN. 


He  comes  in  the  innocent  freshness  of  youth, 

His  manners  are  childlike  and  shy, 
But,  after  a  month,  there  is  nothing  in  truth 

That  he  isn't  quite  able  to  buy  ; 
He  swaggers  about  in  the  costliest  gear, 

He  riots  the  evening  long, — 
In  London — they'd  call  him  a  Bounder,  I  fear, 

But  he  lives  as  a  Lord  at  H g  ! 


He  talks  of  his  Stable,  his  Mess,  and  his  Wine, 

He  scatters  his  Dollars  around. 
Among  the  great  stars  that  in  myriads  shine 

He  sparkles,  contemning  the  ground  ; 
No  longer  but  one  of  the  hard-working  herds 

That  people  a  Bloomsbury  stye, — 
In  London — he'd  travel  in  Underground  Thirds, 

But  he  rides  on  a  horse  at  S i ! 


He  lives  with  the  greatest,  he  feeds  on  the  best. 

The  ladies  adore  him  as  well. 
Though  they  sometimes  retire  and  give  him  a  rest 

At  a  glittering  Uniform's  spell ; 
But  this  cannot  abash  him,  for  clearly  he  knows 

That  the  claims  of  his  dollars  are  strong, 
And,  when  Duty  commands,  and  the  Uniform  goes 

He  is  always  left  King  at  H g  ! 


He  has  ups,  he  has  downs,  for  his  pocket's  a  sieve 

And  the  dollars  don't  always  suffice, 
So  his  creditors  *  down '  him,  and  then  he  must  live, 

Till  the  Consul  releases,  on  rice  ; 
But,  while  he  is  able,  he  lives  as  a  Lord, 

(He  would  smack  a  real  Lord  in  the  eye  !) 
There's  a  question  in  London — *  What  can  you  afford  ? ' 

But  it  never  is  raised  at  S i ! 


SHELLS   ON    A    FISHERMAN'S    GRAVE.  22 


They  bring  a  memory  of  sandy  beaches, 

Long  yellow  beaches,  once  known  and  loved  by  thee. 
Of  flecked  shallow  waters  and  of  deep  still  reaches, 

But — they've  lost  the  Sea  1 

They  may  remind  thee  of  the  stormy  waters, 

Of  nights  spent  with  the  danger  near  at  hand. 

For  the  Great  Sea  is  indeed  a  Lord  of  Slaughters 
Like  the  Great  Land. 

By  them  thou  may'st  remember  summers  glorious. 

Oh  I  the  deep  blue  brightness  of  those  summer  days  ! 

When  a  good  catch  made  thee  feel  a  King  victorious. 
And — the  glory  stays  ? 

No  1  These  shells  have  lost  all  but  the  murmur  dying. 

Of  the  waves  below  on  the  broad  beach  sporting  free. 

And  with  thee  here,  in  thy  white-washed  lone  grave  lying, 
They  have  lost  the  sea  ! 


23  IN    HOKKIEN. 


In  Hokkien,  below  the  Blessed  City  ^'^ 

By  many  leagues,  queening  a  sweep  of  bay, 
A  little  island,  fairy-like  and  pretty 

Lies  in  the  slumber  of  a  summer  day. 

The  Drum-Wave  Isle,  upon  whose  golden  beaches 

In  fair  fine  weather  and  in  days  of  gloom, 
The  gray  sea,  climbing  up  in  greedy  reaches. 

Beats  out  that  far-heard,  long-drawn,  rolling  boom. 

The  Drum-Wave  Isle  the  narrow  waters  sever 

From  old  Amoy,  the  famous  Palace  Gate, 
That  once  was  called  the  Town  of  Heron's  River — 

A  name  that  rang  throughout  the  Blessed  State. 

Ah  !  But  the  glory's  faded,  faded,  faded 

Like  many  a  symbol  on  her  ancient  shrines. 

Time  in  his  course  relentlessly  has  raided 

Her  old-time  honours,  though  the  Fame  entwines  ; 

For  old  Amoy  has  seen  her  children's  glory, 

(As  many  another  town  in  old  Cathay), 
Die  with  the  sound  of  long-won  battle's  story, 

Pass  without  pang,  unsung,  unmourned  away  ; 

And,  impotent,  has  seen,  from  distant  places 

Undreamed  of  in  her  mind's  too  narrow  scope, 

Scions  of  Western,  all  unheard-of  races 

Land  on  her  shores  buoyed  up  with  greedy  hope.  ^^^ 

Build  on  her  own  green  fields  their  new-world  houses. 
Using  her  wealth  to  swell  their  countries'  gold — 

Insult  that  wrath  in  feeblest  mind  arouses 

And  even  stirred  her  spirit  weak  and  old  ; 

(i)    The 'Blessed  City '  is  Hok-chiu  or  Fuchow,  Capital   of   the  Province  of 
Hokkien  (the  Blessed  State),  usually  known  as  Fuhkien. 

(2)    The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  at  Amoy  from  the  i'''th  Century.     Amoy  taken 
by  the  English  in  1841,  but  given  back  when  made  a  Treaty  Port 


IN   HOKKIEN. 

{continued^  ^ 


An  easy  prey  !     She  saw  her  soldiers  flying, 

Gazed  on  them  helpless  as  she  heard  the  guns,  * 

And  straight  received  a  generous  foeman,  lying 
Inert  but  watchful,  saving  for  her  sons. 

A  scanty  remnant  of  the  former  power 

That  guarded  once  the  quiet  sister  isles, 
V/hen,  in  the  stress  of  China's  darker  hour. 

Her  chief  alone  withstood  the  Tartar's  wiles.  ^^^ 

Her  chief  alone,  who  fought  a  fight  to  finish 

That  men  deemed  lost  ;  who  gained  as  prize  of  war 

A  Throne,  a  Name  that  never  can  diminish 

Of  one  who  crushed  beneath  his  battle-car. 

Those  old  adventurers  from  the  Western  heaven 

Whose  like,  in  arms  and  numbers  mightier  grown. 

Enjoy  the  larger  island's  wealth,  and  even 

Seize  on  the  smaller  wholly  for  their  own. 

Yet  still  they  last,  and  shall  outlast  the  ages, 

Sphinxlike  and  dark,  but  lit  with  many  a  smile, 

Quaintly  regarded  by  their  ancient  sages 

Who  left  some  traces  on  the  Drum-Wave  Isle. 

For  men  may  talk  of  Chiang  and  of  Tsoan 

As  though  the  Province  could  not  these  surpass,  ^*^ 

Yet,  as  the  Bramble  pales  before  the  Rowan, 
Yet  as  the  Diamond  outshines  dull  Glass, 

So  in  the  Drum- Wave,  Queen  of  Islands,  fairer 
In  her  green  gifts  and  sparkling  sands  of  gold 

Than  those  gray  towns,  in  beauty  all  the  rarer 
Shining  in  contrast  with  the  dim  and  old. 

(3)  KoxJnga  held  out  for  the  Ming  Dynasty  against  the  Tartars,  and  occupied 
Amoy  as  his  base  in  Hokkien.  He  afterwarda  turned  the  Dutch  out  of 
Formosa,  and  became  King  there. 

C4)  Local  proverb—"  Chiangchiu  and  Tsoan-chiu  (large  towns  neighbouring 
to  Amoy)  are  the  finest  places  in  all  Hokkien." 


IN   HOKKIEN. 
^  {continued). 


See  on  the  flat  face  of  that  great  dark  boulder 
By  Sunshine  Temple,  on  the  steep  hill-side, 

Stands  out  the  verdict  of  an  age  for  older 

Than  that  in  which  our  grandsires  lived  and  died  : — 

"  In  the  whole  district  called  the  Heron's  River 

The  Drum- Wave  Island  is  the  chiefest  place,"  ^®^ 

Deep-cut  the  words,  as  doomed  to  last  for  ever. 
For  eyes  of  thousands  yet  unborn  to  trace. 

Words  that  shall  last,  in  living  rock  engraven. 

As  they  have  stood  through  years  of  faith  and  guile. 

Long  as  the  Tiger  eyes  the  Palace  Haven, 

Long  as  the  Dragon  holds  the  Drum- Wave  Isle,  ^'^ 

These  view  for  aye  the  great  ships  coming,  going. 

Guards  of  the  Harbour,  as  old  stories  say. 
Watching  the  treacherous  currents  ebbing,  flowing, 

Now  oily  smooth,  now  boiling  white  with  spray. 

They  see  the  white  graves  on  the  bare  hills  climbing 
By  Tiger  Temple  and  the  White  Deer's  shrine,  '^'^ 

And  they  repeat  (though  not  in  stanzas  rhyming 
Or  mystic  screed)  this  wondrous  tale  of  thine. 

Oh  1  strange  old  country ;  who,  by  years  of  waiting. 
Perhaps  may  win  (but  do  you  care  ?)  to  sway 

All  these  new  nations,  whose  strange  customs  hating, 
You  yet  receive,  you  yet  enrich  to-day  ; 

(5)  Inscription  on  the  Great  Rock  by  Jit  Kong  Giam  (Sunshine  Temple)  in 

Kolongsu="  The  Grotto  in   Ko-long  Island  is    the    hrst    place    in    Lo 
Kang  "  (Heron's  River). 

(6)  Local  proverb — "  The  Tiger  and  the  Dragon  guard  the  entrance  to  Amoy"', 

i.  e.  Fungshui  influence  claimed  for  two  rocks,  the  former  on  Amoy,  the 
latter  on  Kolon^su. 

(7)  Ho  Ke  Giam   and  Pek  Lok   Tong,   two  well  known   Temples  in  Amoy 

Island. 


IN   HOKKIEN.  ^^ 

{continued.) 


You,  who  have  granted  us  a  place  of  dwelling, 

To  some  a  Hell,  to  some  a  Paradise, 
Who  long  have  seen  the  springs  of  Knowledge  welling, 

Yet  is  it  Knowledge,  though  it  gains  her  price  ? 

To  you  we  cannot  hope,  or  dare,  to  proffer 

Advice  (mere  words),  when  all  the  long  years  done 

Stand  out  preserved,  as  gold  in  buried  copper 
On  every  rock  where  glints  the  dying  sun, 

By  yon  horizon  stabbed,  as  night,  approaching 

Creeps  her  chill  footsteps  on  the  Drum- Wave  Isle, 

Image  of  new  things  on  the  Old  encroaching. 

Old  things  that  view  them  with  a  quiet  smile. 

As  one  secure,  in  spite  of  danger  looming, 

Of  certain  safety  well-assured  before, 
And  Glory  too,  far-sounded  as  the  booming 

Of  those  long  billows  on  the  Drum- Wave  Shore. 


27  TAITAN  ISLAND.  <^> 


Oh,  Taitan  Island,  sandy  shores  and  beaches 

And  slowly  swinging  seas. 
Your  days  are  spent  in  restfulness  and  leisure. 
In  idle,  dreamy,  drowsy  hours  of  pleasure  ; 

Would  we  had  more  of  these. 


Oh,  Taitan  Island,  sparkling  sands  and  ridges. 

Red  rocks  and  waters  blue. 
The  sun,  that  by  the  Gold  Gates  ^^^  rising  glitters, 
The  shells  that  scatter  where  your  sea-wrack  litters. 

Are  only  part  of  you  ; 

Oh,  Taitan  Island,  yours  the  gift  of  treasure 

We  prize  the  highest,  Health, 
You  grant  the  breezes  from  the  deep  sea  gathered 
To  us,  who  flying  from  the  Drum- Wave  smothered. 

Beseech  you  share  your  wealth. 

Oh,  Taitan  Island,  strewn  wfth  coloured  jewels. 

Now,  at  this  hour  of  noon, 
When  the  wind  sighs,  beyond  the  Lighthouse  rising, 
With  the  new  tide's  dull  murmur  harmonising. 

We  thank  you  for  this  boon. 


(i)    Taitan,  a  small  island  at  mouth  of  Amoy  Harbour,  used  as  a  resort  in 

summer. 

(2)    "  The  Gold  Gates  "  is  the  meaning  of  Kim  Mng  or  Quemoy  Island,  next 
to  Amoy  Island. 


"TO  LONDON."  28 


It's  a  long,  long  way  to  London  and  the  centre  of  the  world, 
And  here  the  days  are  bright  and  fair  to  see  : 

No  more  dirty,  muddy  pavements,  no  more  crowds  in  eddies 
swirled 
In  the  busy,  noisy  place  beloved  by  me  ! 


It*s  a  long,  long  way  to  London, 
It's  ten  thousand  miles  to  London, 
It's  a  weary  way  to  London 
Where  I  want  to  be  ! 


It*s  ten  thousand  miles  to  London  o'er  the  splashing,  tossing 
deep. 

But  I  would  I  could  be  ploughing  through  the  foam, 
And  (far  away  in  China  here)  I  often,  in  my  sleep, 

Am  carried  to  the  dear  old  land  of  Home. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  London, 
It's  ten  thousand  miles  to  London, 
It's  a  weary  way  to  London 
And  afar  I  roam  I 


It's  a  weary  way  to  London  and  its  roaring  seething  din, 
While  here — the  sounds  are  few,  the  voices  low, 

But  London  is  the  town  of  towns  I  wish  that  I  were  in, 
And  the  time  for  my  return  is  passing  slow  ; 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  London, 
It's  ten  thousand  miles  to  London, 

It's  a  weary  way  to  London 

But  I  want  to  go  ! 


"WITH  APOLOGIES" 

°  {To  the  Librettist  of  '  The  Geisha '  ). 


Take  a  China  Port  in  summer,  if  you  can, 
Not  the  place  to  flirt  with  O  Mimosa  San, 
Rent  a  foreign-fashion  dv/elling 
Full  of  Chinese  spices  (?)  smelling, 
And — I  think  you'll  be  astonished,  every  man ; 

As  a  start  you  should  request  a  local  *  Boy* 
All  your  house  and  your  belongings  to  enjoy, 
He  will  come  witli  lots  of  pleasure, 
And  'twill  much  employ  your  leisure 
To  remark  upon  his  actions  that  annoy: — 


CHORUS 

Curse  China,  curse  China,  curse,  curse,  China,  China, 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Nanking,  Canton,  Fuchow,  D- 


Go,  and  wander  through  a  crowded  Chinese  Street, 
Full  of  dogs  and  pigs  and  most  extremely  neat, 

Where  the  gay  light-hearted  coolie 

Thinks  that  foreigner's  a  fool,  he 
Doesn't  seem  to  like  our  dwellings  clean  and  sweet ; 

So  be  careful  of  those  roofs  that  overlap. 
For  the  contents  of  a  bucket  (with  a  slap) 

Not  in  every  instance  soapy 

May  descend  upon  your  topee 
And — I  think  you'll  say  as  follows  {verbunt  sap.)'.-^ 


CHORUS 

Curse  China,  curse  China,  curse,  curse,  China,  China, 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Nanking,  Canton,  Fuchow,  D- 


"WITH  APOLOGIES" 

( continued^.  ^ 


Don't  be  downcast  if  you're  sometimes  feeling  *  rum  * 
Struck  by  Prickly,  Dengue,  Typhoid,  when  they  come, 

Just  remember — in  the  City 

Several  thousand  Chinese  pretty 
Are  deducted  every  summer  from  the  sum; 

So  if  just  a  month  of  Fever  fall  unto 

Your  unlucky  portion,  here's  a  word  to  you — 

It's  our  China's  constant  greeting; 

Don't  stay  here;  go  home,  repeating 
Just  this  little  chorus  as  a  fond  adieu :  — 


CHORUS 

Curse  China,  curse  China,  curse,  curse,  China,  China, 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Nanking,  Canton,  Fuchow,  D- 


THE   "JAMBOREE," 

•^  {^ A  Boisterous  Frolic'  Did). 


What  had  happened  ?     It  matters  not, 

Some  well-backed  pony  had  cantered  home, 
A  crew  had  managed  to  win  a  Pot, 

Some  welcome  visitor  had  come; 
Perhaps  someone's  Birthday  aroused  the  joy, 

Perhaps  Pool  or  Poker  excused  the  glee. 
But  at  least  it  is  certain,  ask  the  Boy, 

There  followed  a  famous  Jamboree, 
A  real  old  Jamboree  I 


CHORUS 

They  smashed  the  table,  they  broke  the  chairs. 
They  flung  the  carpet  down  the  stairs. 

They  all  went  wild,  because,  you  see. 

It  really  was  a  Jamboree, 

An  old-time  Jamboree  ! 


They  sat  around  the  table  gay. 

And  *  Health  and  Song '  did  quickly  pass  ; 
Too  soon,  alas  1  some  fell  away. 

And  lay  in  a  pool  of  broken  glass  ! 
Beneath  the  table  they  lay  as  dead. 

And,  sad  but  beautiful  sight  to  see. 
Their  faces  were  painted  Green  and  Red 

To  grace  the  scene  of  the  Jamboree, 

The  howling  Jamboree  I 

CHORUS 

They  smashed  the  table,  they  broke  the  chairs. 
They  flung  the  carpet  down  the  stairs. 

They  all  went  wild,  because,  you  see. 

It  really  was  a  Jamboree, 

An  old-time  Jamboree  ! 


THE  "JAMBOREE 

{continued). 


32 


The  light  of  the  morning  struggled  in 

On  a  room  deprived  of  its  pictures  all. 
There  was  nothing  left  of  its  ancient  mien 

But  a  fan,  high  up  on  the  battered  wall, 
Below  in  the  street  the  table  lay 

With  the  chairs,  piano  and  drapery, 
And  some  of  the  guests  will  have  to  pay 

For  at  least  some  acts  of  the  Jamboree, 
The  ancient  Jamboree  1 

CHORUS 

They  smashed  the  table,  they  broke  the  chairs, 
They  flung  the  carpet  down  the  stairs. 

They  all  went  wild,  because,  you  see, 

It  really  was  a  Jamboree, 

An  old-time  Jamboree  ! 


For  several  bobbies  have  eyes  ot  black. 

And  some  few  signboards,  it  seems,  are  gone, 
And  everyone  has  observed  a  lack 

Of  glass  in  the  windows  about  the  town ! 
All  ricksha-coolies  are  gone  away. 

The  hurt  to  bed  and  the  rest  to  flee, 
There  were  none  to  be  found  at  all,  the  day 

That  followed  the  night  of  the  Jamboree, 
The  famous  Jamboree ! 

CHORUS 

They  smashed  the  windows,  they  broke  the  chairs. 
They  hurled  the  coolies  down  the  stairs, 

They  all  went  mad,  because,  you  see 

It  was  a  good  old  Jamboree, 

A  fighting  Jamboree  ! 


33  DRAGON  BOATS,  w 


"  Fifth  month,  fifth  day  ;  and,  still  in  memory  keeping 
Khut  Goan's  death,  upon  these  southern  shores, 

Behold  the  Dragons  to  his  rescue  leaping, 

*  Boats  orchid-hung,  and  cassia-flowered  oars '  I  " 


Said  Sun  Tek  An  to  Lim  A  Sin 
"  The  Fifty-day  Feast  will  be  here  again 
In  a  month  or  so,  and  we'll  have  to  row 
To  gain  the  prize  and  again  to  show 
That  Kolongsu  has  retained  her  skill 
And  can  beat  Amoy*s  best  oarsmen  still  I 


Ah  Sin  was  ready,  and  on  the  day 

Of  the  Dragon-race,  when  the  shore  was  gay 

With  crowds  of  men  in  their  gowns  of  blue 

And  women  brilliant  with  flowers  too, 

The  Leng-Tau  boat  with  its  Dragon's  head  ^^^ 

And  its  gaping  mouth  and  its  eyes  blood-red. 


Came  to  the  start,  and  passed  along, 

Mid  the  deafening  sound  of  the  roaring  gong, 

And  the  shrilly  squeals  of  the  bamboo  fire, 

Each  oarsman  eager  to  risk  his  life 

In  the  fearful  struggle  to  win  the  prize — 

*  Two  Dollars  a  man,'  and,  if  one  dies, 


(1)  Festival  of  the  Dragon-Boats,  or  'Fifth-Day  Feast,'  is  in  memory  of  the 

minister  Khut  Goan  of  the  Eastern  Chow  Dynasty,  who,  on  his  advice 
being  disregarded  by  the  Emperor,  drowned  himself. 
The  races  in  his  memory  have  now  changed  in  aspect,  a  Festival  instead 
of  a  Fast. 

(2)  Leng-Tau,  principal  jetty  of  Kolongsu,  whose  sampan-men  in  particular 

make  up  the  Kolongsu  Dragon-Boat  that  races  against  Amoy. 


DRAGON  BOATS 

(^continued).  ^^ 


There's  more  for  the  others  ! — A  start  is  made, 

And  shrieks  and  yellings  from  all  arrayed 

On  Amoy's  long  shores  gives  the  world  to  know 

That  her  own  boat  leads  by  an  inch  or  so  ; 

But  the  cry  soon  dies,  and  the  Drum  Wave  Shore 

Takes  up  the  sound  for  a  minute  or  more. 


As  the  Kolong  Dragon  leaps  ahead, 
But,  in  shorter  time  than  the  words  are  said, 
A  crack  !  A  yell !  A  resounding  shock  ! 
For  the  leading  boat  has  fouled  a  rock, 
And,  when  they  gaze  at  the  race  once  more, 
The  Drum  Wave  Island  has  lost  an  oar  1 


Then  Sun  Tek  An  did  the  deed  of  fame 
That  ever  and  ever  surrounds  his  name  ; 
Their  foes  were  nearing,  the  course  nigh  done. 
Without  this  damage  his  boat  had  won  ; — 
The  broken  oar  he  casts  aside 
And  plunges  into  the  foaming  tide  ! 


One  oarsman  short,  and  the  race  to  win  ! 
On  Amoy's  shore  rises  triumphant  din. 
The  yells  are  shrill  and  the  shouts  are  long. 
When  at  last  breath  fails  they  smite  the  gong  ; 
But  the  crowds  on  the  shores  of  Kolongsu 
Tearing  their  pigtails  is  all  they  do  ! 


But  see,  Amoy  is  labouring  slow. 

They  strive  their  best  but  can  hardly  go  ; 

The  distance  lessens,  they  near  the  goal, 

Kolong  still  leading  and  every  soul 

Of  her  bravely  struggling  shortened  crew 

Strains  as  an  oarsman  ought  to  do  ! 


DRAGON  BOATS 
^^  {continued). 


Out  cracks  a  gun  !     And  before  all  eyes 
The  Kolong  Dragon  has  won  the  prize, 
And  upward  rises  a  fiercer  din 
At  the  Drum  Wave  Island's  admitted  win  ; 
And,  out  from  behind  the  Amoy  boat's  stern, 
Dripping,  triumphant,  appears  Tek  An  ! 

For,  leaping  out  when  he  broke  his  oar, 
Not  quite  cast  down  by  misfortune  sore. 
He  had  swum  beneath  and  held  below 
The  rival  Dragon,  and  checked  its  go, 
Now  he  comes  and  claims  the  prize  his  due 
And  they  talk  of  him  still  in  Kolongsu  ! 

"  An  end  self-sought,  a  broken  spirit  voicing, 

A  Festival  his  people  keep  for  aye, 
Shame  closed  by  Death,  and,  afterward — Rejoicing, 

Khut  Goan  is  dead  ;  but  Leng-Tau  wins  the  day  !  " 


CONFUCIUS.  36 


Confucius  was  a  gentleman  of  manners  circumspect 

Who,  for  reasons  perhaps  connected  with  his  weight, 
Was  most  particular  that  his  Food  and  Feeding  were  correct, — 

He  was  never  without  Ginger  v/hen  he  ate  ; 
If  rice  was  damp  or  sour,  if  fish  or  flesh  were  high, 

Confucius  would'nt  touch  them  (prudent  man  !), 
In  wine  alone  w^e're  told  he  had  no  sort  of  limit ;  fie  ! 

Though  he  placed  the  '  next-day  headache '  under  ban. 

Confucius  was  particular,  for,  when  his  mat  was  spread 

Not  quite  four-square,  he  sat  upon  the  floor. 
When  dining  he  would  never  speak,  and,  when  he  was  in  bed, 

He  lay  *  not  like  a  corpse,'  (for  he  could  snore); 
They  sent  him  as  a  present  once  a  flask  of  medicine  good, 

He  said  *  I  know  it  not,  I  think  I'll  wait,' 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  m.ight  upset  the  proper  laws  of  food, — 

He  was  never  witliout  Ginger  when  he  ate. 

Confucius  *  changed  countenance '  whene'er  the  thunder  rolled. 

Or  when  the  v/ind  v/as  other  than  sedate. 
But  perhaps  his  scheme  of  diet  couldn't  keep  him  always  bold, 

(He  was  never  witliout  Ginger  when  he  ate). 
When  driving  in  a  carriage  he  would  never  turn  his  head 

Quite  round,  nor  talk  too  quickly  to  his  friends. 
Nor  point  at  things,  for  perhaps  the  horse  might  not  be  quite 
well-bred, 

And  be  startled  when  the  Sage  so  far  unbends  ! 

Confucius  was  a  sportsman  too,  he  wouldn't  net  his  fish, 

He  wouldn't  shoot  at  birds  upon  the  bough, 
When  out-of-season  game  v/as  placed  before  him  on  a  dish 

Such  wickedness  he  couldn't  quite  allow  ; 
He  was  a  curious  specimen'  with  all  his  fussy  ways 

Of  v/hat  the  Chinese  mind  thinks  Good  and  Great, 
They've  treasured  all  his  fads  and  freaks,  and  marked  them 
out  for  praise, — 

He  was  never  without  Ginger  when  he  ate  ! 


37  KOAN  JIT  TAI.  <i> 


"  The  golden  Lion  turns  and  takes  the  Setting  Sun  in  his  jaws, 
The   Condor   flies   hither   and   is  seen  through   the    Clouds 
at  Dawn." 


From  me  wide  prospect ;  oh,  this  winter  weather  ! 

Clear  sky  and  wind-swept  sea. 
Warm  sun  above  me,  flowering  shrubs  beside  me- 

Days  such  as  ought  to  be  ! 


What  a  steep  drop  down  to  those  sandy  beaches  ! 

What  a  wide  vista  to  that  deep  blue  line  ! 
Only  my  old  friend  Chapel  Island  breaks  it, 

Ah  !  what  a  view  is  mine. 


There's  little  Taitan  with  its  bays  and  ridges 

Jagged  by  our  greedy  tides. 
There's  Golden  Gate  through  which  at  early  dawning 

The  bright  Sun  boldly  rides. 


There,  on  the  landward  old  Amoy's  deep  valleys. 

Steep  terraced  hills  with  granite  boulders  strewn, 

Half  down  my  own  hill  Cloud  Cap  Temple  nestles, 
Sleeps  in  the  kzy  noon. 


What  lasting  joy  to  me  each  day  reviving, 
Tho'  not  depressed  by  night. 

For  in  the  stillness  of  the  darkened  hours, 
With  frequent  winks  of  light 


(0  'The  shrine  that  overlooks  the  Sun,'  on  the  highest  point  of  Amoy  Island, 
where  it  is  supposed  the  Sun  can  first  be  seen  rising  over  Quemoy 
(Golden  Gate). 


KOAN  JIT  TAI  g 

( continued).  ^ 


Now  old  Taitan  converses,  and  the  Chapel 

Puts  in  a  word  at  times  to  help  him  through, 

Though  rather  distant,  and  there's  ever  near  me 
Our  never-quenched  Sinsu  ;  ^^^ 


So  night's  not  lonely,  but  the  morning's  better. 

Set  high  above  the  rest 
To  overlook  the  sunrise  all  my  duty — 

I  like  the  day-time  best. 


Fragrance  of  flowers,  cool  sea-breezes  round  me. 
Swift  pass  the  happy  hours  of  the  day. 

Blue  sky  above  me,  very  far  below  me. 
The  blue  waves  roll  to  spray  ! 


(2)    The  Light-houses  nearest  Amoy  Harbour.      Taitan  and  Sinsu  stand  at 
the  entrance. 


KOXINGA.— 1662.  <^> 

•^^        ^'  How  can  I  meet  my  Emperor  in  Heaven,  with  my  Mission  unfulfilled  f'^'' 


Koxinga,  on  the  Lovely  Island  ^'-'  dying, 

Knew  that  his  death  meant  that  his  Cause  was  dead, 
The  sons  of  Han,  on  him  alone  relying, 

Were  captive,  helpless,  left  without  a  head. 


And  *  Ah  ! '  he  sighed  *  the  dice  at  venture  throwing, 
To  make  a  cast  with  which  not  one  could  vie, 

See  such  a  harvest  follow  such  a  sowing. 

The  game  within  my  hands,  and  then — to  die  ! 


*  Unlucky  that  a  life  of  toil  and  sorrow 

Should  at  the  end  such  hope  of  victory  bring. 

To  die  unsatisfied  when,  perhaps  to-morrow 

Might  have  seen  Han's  men  march  towards  Peking  ! 


*  But  small  success  as  meed  for  all  the  slaughter, 
One  island  refuge  left  to  great  Ming's  throne. 

What  use  those  struggling  days  by  land  and  water  ? 
Of  Eighteen  Provinces  remains  not  one. 


*  Ah  !  old  Amoy,  and  ah  !  my  Drum  Wave  City 

Nestling  beneath  the  Sun's  great  rock  and  shrine,  ^^^ 

What  hopes  were  cherished  there  ;  oli,  pity,  pity, 

Those  hopes  were  Ming's,  and  all  your  strength  was  mine. 


(i)  Koxinga,  after  finally  leaving  Amoy,  where  he  had  held  out  for  the  Ming 
cause  against  the  invading  Manchus,  and  which  he  used  a>  his  base  in 
the  last  loyal  Province  of  Hokkien  ;  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  Formosa,  and 
established  himself  as  King,  He  was  meditating  an  attack  on  Peking, 
using  this  island  as  his  base,  when  he  died.  The  words  below  are 
supposed  to  have  been  his  last.     (Davidson's  Formosa,^ 

(2)  The  Lovely  Island  is  Formosa,  so  called  by  the  Dutch. 

(3)  Koxinga  built  a  city  on  Kolongsu,  beneath  the  Inscription  Rock. 


KOXINGA,  1662 
( continued^.  ^ 


*  For  now  what  use  the  day  when  Victory  brightened 

Our  failing  hearts,  and  shone  on  every  side, 
When  through  the  gathering  clouds  one  clear  ray  lightened. 
And  Hokkien  roared  applause  that  Shunti  died  ?  ^*^ 

'  What  use  the  sacrifice  that  slew  another, 

An  alien,  but  one  whose  spirit  and  might 

Hallowed  her  son's  lost  cause.     O,  Mother,  Mother  ! 
Had  1  but  reached  in  time  the  Warrior's  Fleight !  ^^^ 

*  And  then  this  refuge  from  barbarians  taken. 

What  use  the  chance  of  victory,  now  so  nigh  ? 
I  see  again  my  fortune  fresh  awaken, 

My  way  mapped  clear  before  me,  and 1  die  ! 

*  The  Tartar  wins  the  day,  our  hopes  are  rotten. 

And  Mings'  great  warrings  fade  away  in  shame. 
Soon,  soon  Koxinga  too  will  be  forgotten, 

A  shadow,  perhaps  a  memory,  perhaps  a  name  ! 

*  To  the  dark  place  I  go,  and  go  a-trembling, 

For  I  shall  meet  him  there,  my  rightful  Lord, 
I,  a  defeated  general  resembling. 

Who  tried,  but  vainly,  to  redeem  my  word  ; 

*  My  Emperor,  I  come  to  thee  in  Heaven 

And  humbly  sue  my  pardon.     I  have  failed. 

Yet  did  my  best, I  wait  thy  judgment  even  ;' 

And  who  may  doubt  Koxinga's  prayer  prevailed  } 


(4)  The  Emperor  Shunti,  first  of  the  present  Manchu  or   Tseng  Dynsaty,  is 

supposed  at  Amoy  to  have  been  killed  in  an  attack  on  one  of  Koxinga's 
forts. 

(5)  Koxinga's   mother,   a  Japanese,   was   left  to  guard  Amoy  during   one  of 

Koxinga's  absences,  but  died  in  defence  of  a  castle  (possibly  at  the  hill 
called  Lam  Tai  Bu)  during  an  attack  by  the  Manchus. 


A  SOLEMN  APPEAL 
^  {Ai  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tombs  ). 


Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? — Even  if  'tis  the  time 

When  your  fathers'  tombs  are  clean  and  bright, 
When,  beneath  the  breezes  light. 
Your  paper-wealth  far  strewn 
Winks  to  the  lazy  moon. 

And  buys  them  peace  to-night, 
Peace — in  this  clime  ! 

Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? 


Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? — When  the  day's  work  in  done. 
When  I  long  for  a  little  soothing  rest. 
For  surely  this  is  of  all  the  best 
After  a  hard  spent  day 
For  sleep  to  drive  away 

Our  cares,  until  the  pest 
Of  a  new  day  is  begun  ? 

Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? 


Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? — Your  fathers,  they  are  dead, 
They  are  sleeping  quiet  where  they  are 
In  that  still  place  so  near,  so  far, 
Why  should  they  only  sleep 
And  I  this  vigil  keep  ? 

Why  should  your  bowlings  mar 
My  rest,  and  rack  my  head  ? 

Why  make  that  awful  noise  ? 


«MASKEE'— A  WARNING.  42 


When  Smith  came  out  to  China  first,  a  very  useful  friend 

Gave  him  what  seemed  the  best  of  good  advice, 
*  Don't  try  to  learn  the  language,  Pidgin-talk  will  serve  your  end, 

And  every  single  coolie  fed  on  rice, 
In  any  sort  of  juncture,  if  you  should  want  to  stop, 

If  you  have  had  sufficient  milk  or  tea^ 
If  you  don't  want  to  buy  the  wares  they  offer  in  a  shop, 

Will  understand  if  once  you  say  "  Maskee."  ' 

'  If  you  should  wish  for  anything  (and  here  he  gave  a  wink). 

If  you  should  want  to  go  a  certain  way. 
If  you  should  want  to  hire  a  Boy,  a  certainty,  I  think. 

There's  only  just  this  word  you  need  to  say. 
It  really  is  a  useful  word,  for  everybody  knows 

That  Foreign  Devils  from  the  Western  Sea 
Don't  have  to  learn  a  dialect  when  every  coolie  goes 

And  does  their  bidding  at  the  word  "  Maskee."  * 

So  Smith  essayed  this  useful  word,  and  said  it  very  well. 

And,  when  a  Boy  would  fill  his  glass  too  full. 
This  magic  *  Open  Sesame '  came  out  in  time  to  quell 

The  heathen's  purpose  like  a  sudden  pull. 
And  Smith  considered  very  soon  that  never  Sinologue 

Could  pass  him  in  his  knowledge  of  Chinese, 
For  now  his  brain  was  clouded  with  a  not  uncommon  fog 

That  comes  from  full  dependence  on  Maskees. 

Now  one  day  he  was  walking,  when  a  sudden  shower  of  rain 

Came  on  with  threats  to  drench  him  to  the  skin, 
A  solitary  Ricksha  passed,  and  Smith  desired  to  gain 

A  refuge  from  the  elements  within  ; 
The  coolie  murmured  gibberish,  and  Smith  in  answer  spoke. 

With  accents  full  of  confidence  and  glee  ; 
Why  did  that  Ricksha  roll  away  and  leave  him  there  to  soak  } 

The  Coolie  knew  the  meaning  of  *  Maskee ' ! 


THE  LOST  HEART. 

43  *  ^^  Great  End  of  Learning  is  nothing  else  but  to  seek  for  the  lost  heart* 

Mencius  vi,  p.  i,  §  ii. 


In  darksome  deserts  and  tracks  you  follow 
A  vague  dull  quest  for  a  vaguer  goal, 

Your  leaders  dull,  and  their  teachings  hollow. 
And,  to  any  stranger,  droll. 

Painfully,  slowly,  pale  and  weary 

You  follow  the  steps  of  the  byegone  years, 
And  the  books  you  use  and  the  creeds  are  dreary 

And  their  only  guerdon — tears. 

And  what's  the  prize  of  your  search,  if  ever 
You  find  success  and  the  fight  is  won  } 

An  old  heart,  rusted,  in  these  days  never 
Of  use  beneath  the  sun. 

An  old,  old  copy  of  views  discarded. 

An  old  blurred  picture  of  what  was  good, 

With  forms  and  fantasies  interlarded 
By  no  one  understood. 

Yet  you  think  you  gain  when  you  close  your  portals 
And  bar  your  prize  from  the  public  view ; 

Too  proud  for  Heaven,  too  high  for  Mortals, — 
Oh,  make  that  Old  Heart  New  ! 


CONFUCIAN  ANALECTS.  44 

Only  a  queer  collection  of  tangled  and  twisted  lines, 

Short  and  long,  curving  and  straight,  and  hooked  and  crossed. 

Call  them  hieroglyphics,  characters,  symbols  or  signs — 

If  they  had  never  been  written  what  had  been  gained  or  lost  ? 

Only  a  screed  pored  over  for  over  two  thousand  years 

(Midnight  stupour,  daylight  daze,  ruin  of  body  and  brain), 

Never  anything  new  coming  out  from  the  pain  and  tears  : 
One  abiding  standard  and  rule  with  never  a  gain  ! 

Only  some  scattered  precepts,  pages  of  folly  between. 

Now  some  grand  good  saying,  able  the  soul  to  fill. 

Such  as  moved  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  here  is  seen 

With  the  rules  of  senseless  function  that  makes  his  race 
stand  still. 

Only — one  beginning  that  little  of  help  can  lend. 

None  has  tried  to  fill  it,  this  outline  barely  drawn  : 

One  bold  start,  then  a  bicker  of  words,  and  thus — the  end, 

Never  a  brave  endeavour  to  reach  from  the  Dark  to  Dawn. 

Only  a  mighty  country,  (whose  brightest  days  were  o'er 

When  the  great  wide  West  was  darkened),  who  made  one 
snatch  at  Truth, 

Greedily  snatched  a  little  ;  but  after  essayed  no  more, 

Pitied,  but  scorning  all,  in  ruin  not  asking  ruth  1 


45      TO  HONGKONG  FROM  THE  NORTH. 


A  level  sea,  a  darker  hue 

Than  that  which  shows  the  dim  sky-line, 
But  all  a  study  in  shades  of  blue 

Though  clouds  are  vanished  and  all  is  shine, 

Save  where  some  frothy  fleck  of  foam 

Adds  a  white  patch,  and  where  the  land 

Like  a  yellow  ribbon  some  miles  away 
Limits  one  side  of  the  picture  grand. 

Oh,  Kwantung  coast,  I  wonder  what 

Is  hidden  behind  that  distant  shore  ? 

What  old  time  histories  all  forgot. 

What  tales  of  heroes  who  fight  no  more  .? 

We  speed  along  and  pass  you  by. 

For  we  hope  to  be  ere  close  of  day 

In  our  own  safe  port — the  Fragrant  Harbour, 
And  we  pay  scant  heed  to  you  by  the  way. 

You  are  but  a  barren  useless  space 

To  us  who  dwell  in  a  world  that's  new, 

As  blank  and  bare  as  a  sightless  face 

Or  the  empty  sea  of  our  left-hand  view. 

We  speed  along,  and  pass  you  by, 

And  we  have  no  praise  for  your  distant  line,- 
Oh,  the  emptiness  and  the  dreariness  ! 

Such  thoughts  of  you  in  our  memory  twine. 


THE  LAUGHING  BUDDHA  <i>  . 

"  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  everything?''    Inscription  on  shrine  of  Pui  Lek.      t" 


Buddha,  coming  one  bright  spring  morning, 

Seeing  the  sunlight  touch  with  gold 
All  the  land,  and  with  light  adorning 

Things  that  were  gray  and  dim  and  old, 
Said  "  'Tis  a  gay  and  joyous  vision. 

Here  I'll  visit  and  here  I'll  bless 
Those  I  hate  with  a  mild  derision, 

Those  I  love  with  a  glad  caress  ; 

"  This  new  land  on  my  primal  visit 

Shines  so  lovely  and  fresh  and  glad. 
Someone  said  it  was  mournful, — is  it  ? 

That's  because  of  it's  teaching  bad. — 
I  am  coming  to  woo  its  laughter 

Ringing  clear  at  this  early  morn, 
This  shall  figure  to  all  hereafter 

Proof  of  the  mission  in  me  born !  " 

Since  he  came  to  the  Middle  Nation 

Years  have  opened  and  waxed  and  passed 
Bringing  Happiness,  Admiration, 

Love  and  Tenderness,  first  and  last. 
Perhaps  they  managed  the  work  intended 

Now  and  then,  for  the  briefest  while 
Lending  that  which  has  most  befriended 

These,  the  toilers  of  earth, — a  Smile. 


(l)  It  is  said  that  Buddha  coming  to  China  from  India  was  very  anxious  to  win 
over  everyone  to  his  side,  so  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  pleased  with 
everything,  the  sentence  above  being  inscribed  above  the  shrines  of  Pui 
Lek  or  the  Laughing  Buddha. 

J 


THE  LAUGHING  BUDDHA 

^'  {continued). 


Struggling  always,  morn  and  even, 

Just  avoiding  the  need  to  die, 
Perhaps  his  gift  was  a  gleam  of  Heaven 

Cast  athwart  of  their  earthly  sky, 
Myriad  mobs  of  those  whose  anguish 

Rises  high  to  the  China  sun  ; 
Even  those  who  in  prison  languish 

Have  that  gift  for  a  moment,  one. 


How  could  he  on  that  far-off  morning 

Lose  all  sight  of  such  woes  as  these  ? 
Perhaps  the  sheen  of  the  early  dawning 

Dazzled  the  Eye  that  all  things  sees  ; 
Perhaps  he  saw  and  approved  the  vision 

Clothing  things  in  an  Eastern  dress  ; 
"  If  I  hate,  there  is  mild  derision, 

If  I  love,  there's  a  fond  caress  I  " 


Anyhow,  he  has  helped  the  matter 

Having  clearly  bequeathed  a  smile, 
Just  to  temper  the  heathen  clatter. 

Cruel,  senseless,  and  heartless  guile. 
What  was  he  to  perform  a  wonder  ? 

That  strange  image,  there,  fat  and  old, 
Really  came  to  achieve  in  blunder 

What  deserves  to  be  writ  in  gold  ! 


THE  ENGLISH  BREEZE.  48 


Oh  for  that  breeze,  the  topmost  branches  swaying, 
That  drove  the  meadow-grass  in  waves,  and  then 

With  its  sweet  whisper  set  the  hedge-rows  praying 
And  in  the  close-spun  copses  breathed  Amen  ! 

Often  I  heard  it,  all  around  me  seeing 

Our  dear  green  pastures  and  our  golden  grain. 

Often  I  felt  it,  all  my  troubles  fleeing, — 

When  shall  I  feel  or  hear  that  breeze  again  ? 

Here  in  this  strange  new  clime  it  mocks  my  crying 
And  rarely  visits,  in  a  meaner  guise, 

O'er  muddy  flats  and  huge  black  boulders  sighing, 
The  scene  I  gaze  on  with  unloving  eyes. 

Now,  at  this  time,  at  night  I  hear  it  going 
Over  the  barren  hills  where  lie  the  dead. 

Over  those  dim  graves  like  a  river  flowing. 

Stirring  their  coinage,  white  and  gold  and  red. 

"  Since  to  be  here  it  only  is  my  doing. 

If  this  faint  semblance  comes  to  comfort  me 

I'll  be  content ;  the  while  too  always  suing 

That,  at  its  whisper,  all  sad  thoughts  may  flee  ! " 


49  FAR  AMOY. 


In  far  Amoy — where  they  use  their  noses 

To  wing  the  words  that  they  wish  to  utter- 
Life  isn't  always  a  Bed  of  Roses, 


You  may  have  the  Bread  and  not  the  Butter, 
For  the  Gold  of  living  has  some  alloy 
In  far  Amoy ! 

In  far  Amoy — where  the  Pigtail  shiny 
More  often  circles  the  coolie's  head, 

Where  the  cult  of  Honesty's  less  than  tiny 

And  no  one's  silent  unless  he's  dead , 


The  sights,  the  odours,  the  sounds  annoy 
In  far  Amoy ! 

In  far  Amoy,  of  a  summer  morning 

The  sun  glares  down  and  your  eyesight  dazes. 
Your  frame  with  Prickly  Heat  adorning  ; 
In  early  autumn  (what  more  amazes) 

Your  peace  is  broken  by  Dengue  coy 
In  far  Amoy. 

In  far  Amoy,  when  the  nights  are  stifling, 

(No  slightest  whisper  of  cooling  breeze), 
Mosquitoes  revel  in  airy  trifling 

And  Crickets  chatter  among  the  trees. 
So  night-time  gives  but  a  little  joy 
In  far  Amoy. 

In  far  Amoy  in  the  winter  weather 

The  perfect  season  of  all  begins. 
You  love  her  shores  and  her  hills  together 
And  grant  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins 

You  daily  suffer  from  Cook  and  Boy 
In  far  Amoy ! 


MR.  TIGER.  50 


There's  one  in  yellow,  striped  with  black, 
Who  don't  by  daylight  court  attack 

But  much  prefers  in  caves  to  slack, 

Mr.  Tiger. 


It's  he  they  speak  of  in  Amoy 
And  thus  their  sporting  friends  decoy. 
Who,  watching  night  by  night,  enjoy 
Mist. — A  Tiger  ! 

And  they  return  and  say  (by  rote) 
They  saw  two  eyes,  a  yellow  coat 
A  moment. — Fired,  and — killed  a  goat ! 
Missed  a  Tiger ! 


51  ON  SHORE 


On  the  blazing  morning 

Of  a  July  day, 
H.M.S.  *Balaustion' 

Steamed  into  the  bay, 

Blue  the  water  shimmered. 
Distant  hills  were  blue, 

Sandy  beaches  glimmered 

Fringed  with  purple  hue  ; 

Curving  eaves  tip-tilted 

Showed  the  Chinese  town. 

Foreign  houses  scattered — 
Yellow,  white  and  brown, 

Framed  in  leafy  gardens 

Branches  green  and  high, — 
Such  a  morning  pardons 

Foreign  land  and  sky. 

In  this  picture  painted 

Dropped  her  anchor  then, 
H.M.S.  « Balaustion ', 

Full  of  guns  and  men. 


From  the  warship,  lying 

Midway,  near  the  shore. 

Came  a  white  boat  flying, 
Twinkling  oar  by  oar. 

Landed,  on  the  jetty. 
Eager,  lively  crew. 

And,  of  all  the  number. 
We  will  speak  of  two. 


ON  SHORE 

(^continued).  ^ 


Two,  whom,  pardon  praying, 
We'll  describe  as  boys, 

Though  the  very  saying 
Patently  annoys. 

For  the  average  sample 

Naval  midshipman, 
Such  a  false  description 

Deprecates,  and  can  ! 

This  particular  couple — 
Sturdy,  big  and  bold, 

Reckless,  wild  and  supple, 
Not  so  very  old. 

Landed  fiercely  buoyant 

By  the  yellow  sand. 
Meaning  all  unaided 

To  spy  out  the  land. 

So  they  went,  uproarious, 

Into  every  shop. 
Wasted  dollars,  glorious. 

Made  the  crackers  pop, 

Rather  liked  the  crowding. 
Didn't  mind  the  smell, 

Pulled  the  lordly  pigtail. 

Kissed  the  girls  as  well ; 

Copper-coloured  coolies 

Grinned  the  grin  that's  glad- 
*  Sailorman  all  foolees, 

Foreign  devil  mad  ! ' 

Till  they,  more  excited. 
Stopped  a  mandarin. 

From  his  own  chair  hurled  him 
Gaily  stepped  within. 


\ 


ON  SHORE 

^^  {continued). 


Then  the  mob  removed  them, 
Spite  of  fist  and  swear 

Collared  them  and  shoved  them 
To  a  Yamun  near. 

There  they  lay,  expecting 
Boiling  oil,  bamboo, 

Kneeling  chains  and  lots  of 
Other  tortures  too  ! 

And  they  quite  decided 
If  they  were  not  slain. 

They  had  been  misguided. 
Would  not  sin  again. 

So  they  spent  uneasy 

(And  unfragrant)  night, 

Till  their  own  Commander 
Came  at  morning  light. 

Many  words  he  spake  them, 
Not  in  kindly  wise. 

Next  proceeds  to  take  them 
To  apologise. 

And  the  fat  old  Chinee 

Didn't  really  bite. 
But  (with  inward  chortle) 

Answered  *  AUee  Lite  ! ' 

Then  on  board  they  followed. 
Never,  never  more. 

The  Commander  bellowed 
To  return  on  shore. 


On  a  spell-bound  evening 
Of  a  breathless  day, 

H.M.S.  ^Balaustion' 

Slowly  steamed  away. 


When  the  last  Amoy  pumelo's  eaten 

And  the  last  Amoy  oyster  is  sped, 
When  the  last  Amoy  tiger  is  beaten 

From  out  of  his  cavern,  and  dead  ; 
When  the  last  Amoy  sugar-cane's  vanished 

And  the  last  of  the  Oolong  is  drunk. 
When  the  Tan  and  the  Ng  clans  are  banished. 

And  the  great  Amoy  joss-rock  is  sunk  ; 

When  each  coolie,  at  work  and  at  leisure. 

Lets  his  pigtail  hang  down  on  his  back, 
When  the  horrible  music  they  treasure 

Has  ceased  to  put  sleep  on  the  rack  ; 
When  they've  learnt  not  to  speak  through  their  noses. 

And  they've  no  longer  Eight  Tones  but  One, 
When  each  house  smells  of  attar  of  roses 

And  not — as  they  alv/ays  have  done  ! 

When  Typhoid  is  never  more  heard  of 

And  water  is  drinkably  pure, 
When  there's  not  any  Plague  to  be  scared  of, 

And  Dengue  has  also  a  cure  ; 
When  hushed  is  the  humming  mosquito 

And  crickets  no  longer  annoy. 
This  place  may  be  '  perfecdy  sweet,' — oh, 

But  'twill  be  no  longer  Amoy  ! 


SS  THE  CHINESE  GONG. 


With  strains  of  wild  delight 

The  muse  may  earn  her  pay, 

With  various  sounds  by  night 
That  set  sweet  sleep  at  bay. 

With  high  inspired  play, 

With  lightsome  dance  and  song  :  — 

I  know  them  ;  what  are  they  ? 

Give  me  the  Chinese  Gong. 


Sure,  'tis  a  lovely  sight, 

On  each  and  every  day. 
To  see  the  Chinese  wight 

Through  street  and  alley  stray, 
With  corpse  or  josses  gay, 

While,  flute  and  pipe  among. 
The  Gong  asserts  its  sway — 

Give  me  the  Chinese  Gong  1 


The  Drum,  of  parchment  tight, 

What  is  its  use,  I  say  ? 
The  Bamboo  sounds  all  right 

And  breaks  our  sleep's  airay. 
Till  morning  doth  allay 

And  end  our  curses  long, 
But  l/tey  can't  turn  men  gray  ; — 

Give  me  the  Chinese  Gong  ! 


ENVOI. 


Dull,  senseless  Chinese  clay, 

Tap  not  your  Bamboos  strong  ; 
They  can't  drive  hope  aw:iy — 

Give  me  the  Chinese  Gono- 

o 


THE  FALLING  DOLLAR.  ^ 

( Roundel)  ^ 


To  One-and-Six  it  seems  that  it  may  fall  ; 

Oh,  that  some  chance  might  end  these  woful  tricks  I 
Two  shillings  was  wealth,  compared  to  this  at  all — 
To  One-and-Six ! 


Cannot  some  Deity  the  exchange  so  fix 

That  this  big  coin  need  not  get  quite  so  small. 
And  scarcely  keep  us  even  in  Tooth-Picks  ? 


Remembrance  of  the  Past  but  swells  the  gall. 

We  hated  halfpence,  now  we're  cursed  with  kicks  ; 
For  it  may  fade  (the  very  words  appal) 
To  One-and-Six ! 


57  GOOD-BYE ! 


Passing  away,  the  smoke  behind  us  drifting, 

The  engine's  thud  suggests  the  loss  we  rue — 

Measured  and  slow,  in  strain  like  this  unplifting  : 
Good-bye, — and  best  of  luck — to  Kolongsu  ! 


Gazing  behind,  dim  grows  the  shore  and  dimmer, 
And  thoughts  we  foster  creep  into  the  gaze, 

For  something  makes  the  fleeting  scene  to  glimmer 
With-long-drawn-memories-of  happy  days. 

The  rest  has  vanished.  Lam  Tai  Bu  still  lingers, 

Yet  it  too  flickers,  falters,  out  of  sight, 
Like  the  last  tingle  fading  from  the  fingers 

When  one — clasped  hands — and  bade  a  last — Good-Night. 

Good-bye  the  path  that  never  seemed  to  tire 

Along  the  beaches  of  that  little  isle. 
When  the  sun  set,  a  shining  ball  of  fire. 

Leaving  the  West  sky — crimson — for  a  while  ! 

Good-bye  our  strayings  on  Amoy's  old  island 
Toward  Tiger-Temple,  'neath  a  kindly  sun. 

And  Koan  Jit  Tai,  o'er  rocky  path  and  byland — 

Dear  idle  wanderings  ! — All  of  them — are  done. 

Good-bye  the  friends,  the  staunch,  the  true  and  trusty, 
Those  we  once  loved  and  those  who  love  us  still, 

In  these  hot  climes  even  Friendship  may  grow  rusty. 
Now  clear — distinct, — now  faded — like  yon  hill ! 

But  never  mind.     A  difference  comes  at  parting. 

And  many  praises  to  Yourself  are  due. 
Just  now  the  thought  *  to  return  no  more '  is  smarting  ; — 

Good-night, — and  best  of  luck — to  Kolongsu  ! 


HOME.  58 


The  same  old  road,  and  the  same  old  hedge 

On  either  side  of  the  way, 
The  same  old  scent  from  the  same  old  fields 

With  their  summer  load  of  hay. 

The  same  old  copse  on  the  same  old  hill 
Where  the  keen  north  breezes  blow, 

And  the  same  old  sounds  come  up  to  my  ears 
From  the  same  old  town  below. 

The  birds  are  singing  the  same  old  tune 

That  speeds  the  golden  hours, 
And  the  bees  are  humming  the  same  refrain 

In  the  haunts  of  country  flowers. 

Nothing  is  changed.     Perhaps,  who  knows  .? — 

The  place  that  I  left  became 
Charmed  by  the  touch  of  a  fairy's  wand. 

And  for  all  the  years  the  same. 


IN    KOLONGSU 
^^  {Ro7ideaii). 


In  Kolongsu  the  leaves  were  green, 
And,  high  above  the  houses  seen, 

Gray  rocks  hung  passive  in  the  glare, 
For,  loftier  still,  with  brilliance  rare 
The  Sun  displayed  a  glorious  mien. 

The  sea  flashed  in  a  moving  sheen 
Our  island  and  Amoy  between, 

A  gentle  breeze  just  stirred  the  air 
In  Kolongsu. 

Far,  far  removed  were  winters  keen 
From  gardens  where  the  Summer  queen 
For  ever  reigned,  for  ever  dear. 
And  flowers,  flowers  everywhere 
Bring  back  to  mind  these  days  serene 
In  Kolongsu. 
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